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hold sway. With this ingenious theory, medieval psychology
was able, though admitting the existence of uncanny powers, to
deny them that higher reality which belongs to the supernatu-
ral.
Now it becomes clear why Paracelsus placed so much em-
phasis on the doctor's "virtues." The higher the doctor is ele-
vated above the "animal soul," the greater his power over it.
The magus is the free man who commands the unfree. The
virtues of a pious man break the magic circle of predestination.
A different and overpowering magic resides in the highest
sphere and is immortal. Hence, Christ and the Apostles trans-
cend even the most virtuous and enlightened magi.
Piety thus is shown as the end, as it was the beginning, of
psychology. This seems to agree with the conclusions of theo-
sophical and other sects, notably of the so-called Swiss school.
However, at least one important difference separates Paracel-
sian from theosophic doctrines. Whereas theosophy strives to
resolve all psychology into the Brahminic "Atman" (or universal
soul), Paracelsus strove to establish the freedom of the indi-
vidual soul. This made him a Christian.6
IMMORTALITY
In contrast to the religions which demand the extinction of
the individual, the Christian faith throughout the ages had
provided for his personal psychological needs. The medieval
Church was a stronghold of urban civilization. The Catholic
faith was a refuge of the disturbed conscience; it dealt with
the spiritual problems of the individual. When it regressed into
barbarism, a movement of regeneration, Catholic mysticism,
arose within its fold. Once more it claimed recognition of the
soul in the name of the Christian faith. The humanists, we have
seen, were animated by the "modern devotion," Paracelsus